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ITaiY'S  RIGHT  TO  HER  HaTURilL  ROUHDJIRIES 


I. 
THE  ROMAN  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  BOUNDARY  OF  ITALY. 


^^5inco  wh(*ii  —  piirallclly  .iiid  coiiteiujxii-aneously  to  the  political  and 
iiiilitarj  expansion  of  rej^nhlic  Home  —  the  designation  k  ITALY  »  Jx'C.mie 
extended,  from  the  peninsnhi  part  to  the  entire  geographic  Italian  region, 
it  at  once  appeared  to  the  practical  minds  of  the  Romans  that  the  logic 
^ifitiiral  hodndari/  of  tliis  rcf/ion  ^rr/.s-  to  he  the  complete  circle  of  the  Alpf^. 

The  bitter  experience  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion,  led  bv  Hannibal, 
the  threatening  raid  of  th(^  Cimbri  and  Tentons,  overcome  only  by  the 
strategical  genins  of  Marins,  indnced  the  Romans  to  tix  their  attention  on 
till}  Alpine  bulwark  which  alone  conld  hinder  tin*  ]>lains  of  the  River  Po 
from  becoming  the  natural  battle  field  of  the  invaders  breaking  in  li-oin 
111'   north  and  from  the  east. 

With  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  the  Alpine  circle  a])peared  always 
more  clearly  to  the  Romans  as  being  the  natural  barriei*  against  the 
threats  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  historical  and  political  Avritings  of  the 
late  republic  and  empire  times  numerous  references  to  this  geographic  and 
military  function  of  the  Alps  are  to  be  found.  Without  calling  to  mind  the 
lesser  writers,  mention  of  the  above  is  made  by  Polibius,  and  later  on  by 
Titus  Livius,  Velleius  Patercolus-  Anneus  Flavins  and  also  Dioijejies  of 
Alicarnassus  besides  Pomponius  Mela  of  Rheims. 

Although  there  is  Avanting,  in  the  (^xi)ressions  of  these  AvritcMS,  a  i>re- 
cise  indication  of  a  ((geographic  or  i)olitical-administrative  boundry)),  and 
altliongh  their  knowledge  of  the  alpine  system  could  be  only  slight,  they 


already  considerad  the  «  Infames  frigoribus  Alpes  »,  as  Titus  Livhis  called 
thorn,  a  real  natural  limit. 

And,  though  the  Alpine  region  presented  but  slight  interest  to  the 
Romans,  the  importance  of  the  great  al])iiie  v:illies  as  ways  of  eommnnioa- 
lion  and  invasion  certainly  did  not  escape  them.  Ro  much  so,  that  undm* 
Augustus  they  carried  out  the  occupation  of  the  Trentino,  which  becann^  a 
colony  of  the  Empire,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  Trent,  on  the  highway  of 
Lamagna,  assumed  great  importance. 

It,  the  3rd  Century-  when  the  Empire  was  reorganized  administratively 
Oh  firm  foundations  in  order  to  oppose  the  Germanic  danger  which  was 
l»ec(»ming  more  apparent,  full  of  disastrous  consequences  for  the  structure 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  political  and  military  hoitndaries  of  Italy  iverc 
/troyrcssiccly  extended,  ecen  to  the  external  .slopes  of  the  Alps. 

With  the  arrangements  made  in  the  times  of  Diocletianus  and  of  Con- 
stantinus,  when  the  Germanic  dangei*  more  clo^^ely  threatened  Latin  civi- 
lization, the  occupation  was  extended  to  the  Yindelicia  and  the  Rezia,  thus 
enclosing  within  the  boundaries  the  greatest  part  of  the  Alpine  region. 

Analogously,  the  eastern  parte  of  the  Illiricus  (Carniola)  Avas  united  by 
iirm  administrative  and  political  bounds  to  Italy,  as  being  part  of  the 
government  of  Upper  Italy;  Aemona  (Laibach)  and  Nauporto  (Ober-Lai- 
bachj  wer*e  also  considered  in  Italian  territory. 

Istria  —  conquered  by  Rome  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ  — 
was  always  closely  connected  with  Italy,  being  considered  as  an  integrate 
ing  part  of  A^enetia,  and  Roman  civilization  reached  such  a  high  point  there 
as  to  leave  indelible  traces  in  the  beauty  of  the  monuments,  which  can  still 
be  admirrd  in  the  coastal  cities  (Triest,  Pola,  Parenzo),  in  the  juridic  iasrl- 
tutioi'.s  of  private  rights,  and  in  the  popular  traditions  jealously  preserved 
l)y  the  peoi)les  there  in  spite  of  the  bintal  Mud  violent  invasions  of  the  Ger- 
mans, »Slavs  and  Hungarians. 

Though  the  Roman  Empire  colla])sed  as  a  ])olitical  and  military  orga- 
nism- the  treafiure  of  its  culture  was  always  maintained  by  these  peoples  of 
Italic  ccmscience.  Through  every  vicissitude,  notwithstanding  Barbaric 
domination,  the  Roman  tradition  was  maintained  vigorous  and  alive  and 
from  it,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  manifestations  of  Roman  Italian  sentiments 
sprung  forth. 

Xor  did  tln^  constitution  of  Roman-Rarbaric  kingdoms,  ap])earing  as 
new  bi-anches  on  the  great  felled  trunk  of  the  Roman  Empire,  succeed  in 
destroying  what  thei-e  was  of  eternal  in  the  civilization  of  Rcmie,  for  both 
the  ((  Regnnm  Longobardorum  »  and  the  «  Regno  Italiae  »  created  by  the 
Carlovingians,  carrying  out  the  traditions  of  Imperial  Rome,  included 
within  their  boundaries  the  Dukedom  of  Trent  and  also  Venetia  and  Istriji, 
not  only  for  defensive  reasons,  but  also  because  the  Barbarians  themselves 


fi'It  that  these  provinces,  for  the  common  character  oi'  the  laugiiage,  the 
iii.stitiitious  and  the  traditions,  formed,  with  the  remainder  of  Roman 
Italj,  an  inseperable  and  insolnble  whole. 

TMth  reference  to  tliis.  we  may  remenber  the  act  of  the  Longobard 
king,  Alboino,  who,  looking  towards  the  Italian  region  from  Mount  Re 
(Mt.  Xanos),  fixed  the  bonndaries  of  the  new  kiiigdom  of  Italy  thei^. 


II. 

THE  EASTERN  DEFENCE  OF  ITALY  ACCORDING  TO  THE  IDEAS  OF  ROME 


Sliould  these  historic  precede^its,  in  the  valuation  of  a  military  and 
|)olitic-\l  pi'oblem,  seem  to  some  to  have  bnt  relative  valne,  a  direct  inte- 
j-e.st  insread  Avill  be  presented  by  the  example  of  the  military  criteria  which 
inspired  Rome  for  defence  of  the  threatened  eastern  entrance  to  Italy. 

The  thonght  of  fortifying  the  e<^ stern  boundary  of  Italy,  to  defend  it 
i'j'om  the  threat  of  the  barbaric  trans- Alpine  peoples,  came  to  the  Romans 
as  soon  as  Istria  was  conquered. 

The  defences  built  by  them  aimed  essentially  at  closing  up  the  tradi- 
tional roads  of  communication  and  invasion  of  Nanporto,  Postojna  and  of 
the  Liburnica  coast. 

In  the  first  period  (even  in  the  year  128  B.  C.)  it  seems  that  a  line  of 
entrenchments  was  built  from  Quarnero  to  Longatico  (Loitsch),  along  the 
external  arch  of  the  Carso  heights  in  ^^'hich  the  gap  of  Xauporto,  the  road 
of  the  defiles  of  Clana,  and  the  coastal  road,  were  the  only  accesses  then 
practicable. 

The  ((  Limes  ))  meauAvhile  included  not  only  the  Adelsberg  basin,  but 
also  the  Ober-Laibach  and  Zirknitz  basins. 

In  a  second  period,  perhaps  about  in  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
an  internal  ((vallum))  appeared  wliicli  from  the  basin  of  Aidussina  ])robably 
i^eached  the  strong-point  of  Mt.  Catalano,  which  seems  to  have  been  r-e- 
inforced  bv  a  ((  castrum  )).  This  int(^rnal  ((  limes  )),  though  militarilv  it  had 
the  advantage  of  being  shorter,  less  winding  and  nearer  to  the  supply 
dep('jts,  had  on  the  contrary  to  defend  a  larger  number  of  ways  of  access. 

The  barrier  defences  were  pre])ared  with  particular  care,  especially 
those  along  the  most  dangerous  and  well  known  Avay  of  invasion,  which 
from  the  ga])  of  Xauporto  led  to  the  basin  of  Aidussina.  In  front  of  the 
eastern  ridge  of  the  Piro  Woods  and  of  the  highest  point  of  elevation  (Hill 
882)  two  ((valli))  were  built,  the  one  in  the  rear  being  reinforced  by    a 


(((•iistlc))  (loiiiiiijitiii.u  lK)tli  slojics.  Aiiotlier  soVu\  ((castle))  Oouiinated  the  ba- 
sin ()[  Aiiliissiiiii. 

It  seems  tliat  tlic  coastal  road  Avas  <>iiai*ded  by  two  ((Ciistii'S)) :  one  ovei- 
lookiiij::  Fiiiino,  tlie  other  on  the  hei^^ht  of  Castua. 

The  ((  valli  ))  ill  the  aecoinpaiiYiii<»  ma])  are  marked  accor(]iii<»  to  tlie 
licoiistrnetioii  made  bv  scholars.  It  s(^ems  liowever  that  its  trace  was  dis- 
coiitiiiiKMl.  according"  to  the  greater  or  lesser  difficulties  of  access  a])]i)osed 
internal  ((  vallum  »  and  of  the  two  u  valli  »  of  the  Piro  Woods,  remains  of 
unanimously  and  concordantly  through  the  medieval  and  moder  ])eriods 
by  tlie  ground  in  front.  The  ((  valli  )) marked  indicate,  not  so  mucli  conti- 
nued entrencliments,  as  the  line  on  which  the  Eomaus  considered  it  neces- 
saiy  to  base  the  eastern  defence  of  Italy. 

Of  the  ((  valli  ))  and  castles  shown,  scholars  have  frequently  fmmd 
traces  (excavations  and  reconnaissance  have  ascertained  :  portions  of  the 
internal  «  vallum  »  and  of  the  two  ((  valli  »  of  the  Piro  Woods,  remains  of 
a  defensive  wall  to  th(^  north  west  of  Fiume,  ruins  of  the  ((  castri  »  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  «  ad  Priuin  »,  Aidussina,  Fiume)  :  in  the  local  folk  lore 
also  they  are  still  remembered  (1). 

At  any  rate,  whatever  opinion  one  may  have  on  the  existence  of  this 
complete  fortified  military  system,  the  fundamental  fact  results  certain 
that  the  Romans  themselves  recognized  the  military  necessity  of  placing  the 
eastern  defence  of  Italy  on  the  external  arches  of  the  Julian  Alps. 

III. 

HISTORICAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    CONCEPTION 
OF  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  ITALY 


ir  the  Kcmiau  liadition  is  a  s])lendid  i)roof  of  the  vital  uecessitT  of 
\:!lid'y  closing  ui>  that  eastern  entrance  to  Italy  whicJi  from  the  most  re- 
nioic  times  had  been  barred  against  the  danger  of  invasions,  it  is  not  work 
(b>nc  in  vain  to  remember  Iioav  the  conce])tion  —  that  the  boundary  of  Italy 
must  be  the  circle  of  the  Alj>s,  from  the  Brenner  to  the  Quarnero  —  ])assed 
unanimously  and  concordantly  thiough  the  medieval  and  modern  ])eriods 
lo  reach  us  adorned  by  tire  tlnjughts  of  poefcs.  enriched  by  historic  testi- 
mony and  strengthened  by  the  opinions  of  statesmen  and  scientists. 


(1)   The  jnfoinjation   refeiTel   to   is   taken   Ijojd   the   \\oll   knoui)    .studies  of   P.    Kduillcr's 
Istiian  Diplomatic  Code,  Trieste,  T.loyd,  J8G4,  (L  Sacchi,  Ancient  boundaiie:^  of  Italy. 
Reix>rts  of  the  l/)m})ard  Literature  and  Science   Institute  ^&'A. 
A.   Miillnnr  and  A.-  Puschi,    '\rche^)grafo  Triestiro.  1902. 


The  tostimouy  of  poets  and  men  of  letters,  considered  in  itself  and  for 
itself,  in  a  political  problem,  cannot  assume  the  value  of  an  absolnte  and 
irrefra*>able  testimony,  but  it  constitutes  the  snrest  and  most  eloquent 
index  of  the  currents  of  thou.uht  and  the  convictions  of  their  ages  (1). 

Xot  only  Dante,  who. fixed  admirably  the  boundaries  of  Italy  on  the 
north,  easst  and  west,  but  ancient  poets  and  medieval  chronicle  Avriters 
clearly  s^iy  that  our  Peninsula  is  defended  by  the  arch  of  the  Alps. 

Petrarca  and  Fazio  degli  Ulierti  in  the  XIV  Century;  Cammelli,  called 
IMstoia,  and  Galezzo  di  Tarsia  in  the  XY  and  early  XVI  centuries  lament 
tliat  the  Al])s  aiM?  not  a  sufficient  defence  for  Italy  against  the  greed  of  the 
n(M\'  barbarians  :  (( Insecure  bai-rier  to  your  beloved  shores  »  sings  Gaelazzo 
di  Tarsia. 

And  so  also  in  the  successive  centuries  np  to  Pindemonte  who  calls 

# 

the  Brenner  the  extreme  boundary  of  Italy  toAvards  Germany :  ((  The 
iMMghts  of  the  Brenner  arise  between  yon  and  Italy  )). 

{(  A  right  sanctioned  by  God  and  by  nature  »  is  the  expression  running 
through  the  Italian  poets  even  also  when,  in  the  XVII  and  XVI II  centu- 
I'ies,  tlie  conscience  of  nationality  seems  to  have  gi'own  feeble. 

Put,  as  already  said,  the  poets  only  manifevst  a  vital  and  deep  cuirent 
of  thought,  of  Avhich  Ave  find  pure  and  clear  expiession  in  all  the  series  of 
liistorians  and  statesmen.  The  idea  appears  limiud  cA'en  in  most 
obscure,  and  often  anonymous,  medieval  chronicle  Avriters.  Through  num- 
berless vicissitudes  and  historical  crises,  the  Roman  tradition  neA^er  pe- 
T-islies  and  in  all  geographic  descriptions,  often  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  ages,  the  tradition  of  the  Poman  boundaries  aie  maintained  unalter- 
(m1.  (("S^netiae  et  Histrae  pro  una  proviucia  ha})entur))  (Venice  and  Istria 
are  one  province)  AA'rites  the  Longobard  historian  Paolo  Diacom),  and  lie 
gives  great  im])ortance  to  the  eastern  boundary  as  a  defence  against  the 
agressiveness  of  the  AA'ari  and  SlaA^s. 

Istria  AA'as  ahvays  couvsidered  bA'  all  luedieA^al  chronicle  \\rite]'S  to  be 
Italian:  not  the  slightest  doubt  AAas  admitted  on  this  point. 

Flavio  Piondo  da  Forli,  a  humanist  of  great  fame,  and  (luicciaidini, 
the  historian,  considered  Xauporto  (noAv  Ober-Laibach)  as  belonging  to 
the  Italian  region. 

\V1hmi  chartography  arose  as  an  art  in  itself,  the  chai-tographic  repre- 
s('iiiali(U)  of  the  boundaries  of  Italy  coi-responded  to  the  ancient  and  clas- 
sic tradition  both  Poman  and  Italian,  ftalv  is  therein  enclosed  in  the  croAvn 


J)   What  a   piofctic  accent  resounds  in   the  limpid  verses  of  Petiarca  : 
«  Nature  provided  well  for  our  state  when  she  placed  tlie 
x\Ips  as  a  defence  between  us  and  German  ire  ». 
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of  the  Ti'cntiiio,  Caruia  and  Julian  Alps  which  separate  her  rrom  Germa- 
ny, Cariiiola,  Oroazia  (or  Pannonia).  In  a  word,  the  boundary  falls  on  the 
e(l«:e  c»f  the  basin  of  Lubiana,  generally  includino  the  region  of  Postojna 
( Aflelsbergi. 

But  it  was  really  the  reaAvakening  of  a  national  conscience,  due  to  tlie 
influence  of  the  French  revolution.  Avhich  vividly  gave  rise  to  the  question 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  future  country.  And  every  writer,  every  states- 
man Avho  studied  the  question,  clearly  conceived  the  bo  ndaries  of  Italy 
as  marked  out  by  the  necessity  of  closing  the  doors  of  Italy  against  the 
ra|»acity  of  the  neighl>ouring  peoples  and  rulers. 

Two  thousand  years  of  bitter  historical  experience  could  not  be  passed 
over  in  vain  by  these  thoughtful  men  of  ours  who,  at  the  dawn  of  the  ((  Ri- 
sorgimento  )),  expressed  the  ncAv  conscience  of  Ital}^ 

For  all  of  them,  the  Brenner  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which  send 
towai-ds  the  east  the  Avaters  of  the  Sava,  and  fall  on  the  Quarnero,  are  the 
saci^  limits  which  nature  has  fixed  for  Italy  and  beyond  which  the  fo- 
reigner is  to  be  driven.  And  the  Brenner  and  the  Kauporto  Gap  are  indicat- 
ed as  the  doors  Avhich  New  Italv  must  essentiallv  guard. 

In  1806,  in  a  letter  of  C.  Testi  to  the  minister  Mai'escalchi  in  Paris, 
we  read  of  the  desire,  ardent  and  diffused,  in  political  and  Milanese  circles, 
to  have  Triest  and  Fiume  and  to  i^lace  the  boundary  on  the  ancient  line  of 
the  Alps  (1). 

Napoleon  himself,  in  1813,  considered  Istria  as  necessary  to  the  de- 
fence of  ^^enice  (2) ;  and  in  his  «  Memoires  )),  dictated  on  St.  Helena,  he 
i-efers  to  the  natural  boundary  of  Italy  constituted  by  the  line  Avhich  passes 
on  the  mountains  l)etween  Lubiaiia  and  the  Isonzo  and  touches  the  Adriatic 
and  Fiume. 

From  1815,  among  Avriters  and  statesmen,  the  conception  of  the  icm] 
frontier  of  Italy  became  determined  always  more  clearly.  «  The  Bomans 
conquered  Triest  for  the  political  necessity  of  establishing  there  a  barrier 
against  the  transalpine  peoples))  Avrites  Domenico  De  Rossetti,  solicit<)r  to 
the  commune  of  Triest  in  1815.  And  in  a  memorandum  presented  by  the 
Czar  Alexander  to  the  Piedmont  Ambassador,  the  Count  of  Brusasco,  re- 
ference is  made  to  the  constitution  of  an  Italian  state  strong  enough  to 
close  the  doors  of  Italy  in  the  face  of  the  foreigner.  Here  Ave  read  «  The 
limits  of  this  state  are  traced,  by  nature,  from  the  slopes  of  the  Monce- 
nisio  to  the  Mountains  of  Carniola  )). 


(i>  Milan  —  Napoleonic  Archives  —  Drawer  305. 

(2)  Sorel  —  I/Europe  et  la  revolution  fran^aise  1904      Vol.  8-19-174. 


And  after  these  manifestations  still  isolatedj  there  arose  a  numerous 
a '-ray  of  historians  and  political  men  Avho  guided  and  determined  the  ]'Ub- 
lic  ()])))iiou  of  tlie  «  Risorgimento )).  There  was  no  hesitation  in  their  minds 
with  regard  to  the  north  eastern  l>oundaries  of  Italy;  in  all  was  ^lea;*, 
limpid,  the  perception  that  there  could  be  no  sure  peace  in  the  new  Italian 
state  if  the  openings  to  invasion  were  not  well  closed.  Ami  this  thought  foimed 
from  then,  a  lively  and  constant  i>reoccupation. 

Terenzio  Mamiani  when,  in  1848,  inciting  the  Italians  to  cross  the 
Isonzo  also  at  the  cost  of  much  blood,  to  reach  the  ancient  natural  fron- 
tiers of  Italy,  wrote  ((To  the  Julian  Alps,  Soldiers!  I  would  cry  out  to 
them)),  (Political  Avritings,  page  264).  And  elscAvhere  the  same  Avriter  says 
((  And  it  is  necessary  that  the  Alps  be  folloAved  everywhere  marking  the 
bounds  of  Italy  as  mother  nature  in  the  first  place  created  them  )). 

And  Cavoiir^  in  1851,  said  that  <(  as  long  as  the  Austrians  are  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  he  could  not  give  up  his  policy  )). 

A  distinguished  grouj)  of  historians,  with  Cesarr  Balbi  at  their  head, 
extended  the  frontier  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Mount  Bittoiai,  basing  them- 
selves on  a  well  defined  strategic  geographic  criterion. 

The  patriot,  Alberto  Cavalletio,  in  1862,  wished  to  render  popular  the 
idem  that  the  real  Venetia  embraced  all  the  territory  included  within  the 
I*o,  Mincio,  Adriatic,  Raetic,  Carnic  and  Julian  Alps,  from  the  Brenncn* 
to  the  Quarnero. 

Joseph  Mazzinij  in  1866,  thus  spoke  ((  Istria  is  the  key  to  our  eastcM-n 
frontier,  the  door  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic  side  :  the  Trentino  is  onrs  as 
far  a>s  the  chain  of  the  Raetic  Alps  )). 

Francesco  Crispi  wa-s  anxious,  in  1877,  on  account  of  Italy's  want- 
ing an  eastern  frontier  and  did  fail  to  make  Bismark  note  that  this  deli- 
ciency  exposed  Italy  to  aggressions  from  the  East. 

Aur-elio  Kaffi,  Paolo  Fambri,  Prospero  Antoniui,  S.  Bonfiglio,  and 
P.  Borghi  all  examined  the  question  of  the  Italian  frontier  with  regard  to 
political  and  military  matters:  for  all  of  them  it  was  clear  thai  the 
defence  of  Italy  Avas  to  be  placed  on  the  external  arches  of  the  Julian  Alps. 

Tlie  detailed  work  by  P.  Antonini  ((  Eastern  Friuli  ))  (Vallardi,  Milan 
J865)  especially  shows  as  being  necessary,  from  a  militry  point  of  view,  be- 
sides the  rectification  which  returns  to  us  the  defile  of  Saifnitz  (Tarvis), 
both  the  basin  of  Adelsberg  and  the  basins  of  Ober-Loitsch-Phinina  and 
of  Zirknitz. 

Finaly,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  the  careful  study  nmde  by 
the  Sardinian  General  Staff  in  1815,  which  considers  the  Trentino  and 
Julian  Alps  as  the  only  and  real  hoioularij,  the  huJirarl'  of  Italy  against 
the  dangei's  from  the  East. 
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IV. 

ir  tlic  qnostion  ol'  the  boundaries  of  Italy  aitoso,  afba-  tlm  Roman  po- 
ii(Hl,  ill  such  a  vital  form  only  after  a  great  interval  of  tiuK^,  and  that  is, 
at  \\\i'  beginning  of  the  XIX  Century,  it  is  because  the  Middle  Ages,  break- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  state  into  small  feudal  and  municipal  fragments, 
caus(Hl  to  be  lost  to  vieAv  the  importance  of  the  political  frontier  of  Italy, 
considered  as  a  sole  and  inseparable  nation. 

And  yiA.  from  the  fall  of  Eome  to  the  advent  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
(which  coincides  with  the  rii)ening  of  a  new  Italian  national  conscience) 
the  political  j)roblem  of  the  unity  of  Italy  is  never  forgotten  :  it  is  in  the 
minds  of  writers  and  statesmen,  it  takes  form  in  the  Roman  tradition  that 
Ital.N  must  liave  her  boundaries  on  the  Alpine  watershed  and  at  the  Quar- 
nero. 

Uiit,  when  a  great  Italian  national  conscience  was  formed  and  the 
t(*nd<Micv  to  unite  became  manifest,  the  unanimous  agi^eement  of  writers, 
historians,  jjolitical  men,  military  specialists  arose  and  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed the  necessity  of  placing  the  frontier  of  New  Italy  where  nature  marked  it 
and  that  is,  on  the  north,  on  the  Brenner  and,  on  the  east,  at  mount  Tricorno, 
mount  Nevoso  as  far  as  the  Quarnero confuting,  as  did  Cesare  Correnti  and 
IMetro  .Maestri,  in  1S(;4,  the  absurd  (lerman  theory  that  Italy  on  the  east 
should  have  no  frontier. 

And  thus  —  and  it  is  certainly  a  thesis  Avhich  does  not  require  fuither 
demonstration  —  it  is  of  no  use  to  illustrate  the  persistence  of  Italian 
sentiments  in  each  of  the  teri-itories  thi-ough  tbe  particular  vicissitudes 
of  historv. 

Let  us  i(^member  only  — -  as  a  proof  hoAv  deeply  the  Ix^ieficia]  domin- 
ion of  ^'enic(*  was  lootel  in  the  regions  on  the  othei*  shore  —  the  demon- 
strations of  grief  and  affection  for  the  Venetia  republic  which,  (n^en  in  the 
Slav  districts  of  Istria,  as  also  in  the  Dalmatian  districts,  took  place  when 
the  a  S(*r(Miissima  »  ended  with  the  Pact  of  Camporormio  in  ITJK),  and  the 
continual  manifestations  of  Italian  sentiments  expressed  in  every  way  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Istria  duiing  all  the  XIX  Century. 

The  ardent  a])j)eals  of  Triest  and  Fiume,  in  the  present  days,  and  tin* 
entimsiastic  welcome  received  by  our  troops,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sec  rated  the  fact  that  centuries  of  struggle  and  oppression  have  not  suc- 
<('ed(Ml  in  (b^stroying  or  bribing  the  Italian  soul  of  the  people  of  our  a  irre- 
dente))  lands,  who  liave  arisen  hapjjy  in  their  sacred  enthusiasm,  as  soon  as 
Mh   chains  which  kcjit  them  slaves  were  broken. 
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